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EDUCATION OF AND BY THE ARTIST 


LTHOUGH fairly well acquainted with college faculty members, we 
cannot pretend to any more than a cursory knowledge of what today 

is current on the campus or included in curricula. Yet we may not be amiss 
when we put credence in frequent reports that the emphasis on scientific 
training has diverted many students from any desire to become educated in 
the humanities, and to acquire any appreciation of the arts. Creative writing 
courses take their place in the catalogue of studies but fewer and fewer 
young men and women, we have been told, enroll for them. Recently there 
have been a few scattered indications that universities and colleges are 
becoming aware that an extremely important factor in the field of higher 
education has been seriously neglected, and here and there certain steps 
have been taken to correct this negligence. This is prompted by the realiza- 
tion that education properly is more than a business concerned with dis- 
ciplining the mind or training for necessary practical vocations; and that 
art is far more than a genteel activity, an escape or transitory amusement. 
Before his death, Irwin Edman, Columbia Professor of Philosophy, par- 
ticipated in a symposium at his university on the theme, “The Education of 
the Artist.” In his paper he declared that “the arts are among the most 
serious forms of education and, on the other, that the education of an artist 
includes much more than a technique in his special medium and his special 
skills.” Even our occasional reader may deduce from this statement a fact 
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SPIRIT has repeatedly emphasized in its criticism of poetry—the poet's 
skill in versification is essential in his work but primarily he must be the 
artist. Dr. Edman explains this further, in summarizing one conclusion of 
the symposium: “. . . an artist in any art brings his whole personality 
and in one way or another expresses some aspect of his whole culture in 
the work he produces.” And a second conclusion: “The reason the education 
of an artist is important is . . . because what an artist does influences the 
society in which he lives” since his work “is living and moving.” 

The Rev. John B. Kenedy Editor of The Hartford Transcript, speaking 
on the occasion of a Catholic Poetry Society Anniversary, mentioned that in 
an age of atomic fission the innate need of man is for fusion. Scientific 
training has led to specialization which has produced unusually gifted 
experts who have been phenomenally successful in producing labor-saving 
devices, gadgets for more comfortable living, new drugs to combat diseases 
and lengthen the life span, utilities and ready taps for the release of powers 
which may equally prove beneficial or destructive. But scientific training, 
with its studies of the wonders of machinery and formulas, puts to one side 
the human heart and imagination. Both endure, and will endure, and both 
crave nourishment. The heart grows weary of precision and seeks suste- 
nance in beauty, in images and symbols. The beauty of form, whether in an 
oil or a statue, the architecture of a symphony, the music of a poem, satisfies 
the heart because it is found to be the product of an imagination which 
moves the intellect to the ordering of pattern, coherence and clarity. 

This is the fusion which the poet effects. His value, which he shares 
with other artists, particularly in a world threatened on one hand by regi- 
mentation and on the other extreme by chaos, is to educate, through per- 
suasiveness via the senses, the imagination. ‘The artist,” Dr. Edman declares, 
“reminds us of what it is to be alive and helps us to become alive again when 
we are dulled by routine, by practical pressures, by the bleakness of ma- 
chinery, mechanical or social.” 

But if the artist himself is not educated? We would reply that, no 
matter how spontaneous his talent nor how untutoredly facile he is with 
his tools, the question poses a contradiction. He is educated as a human 
being, a man of heart and imagination. He may not possess the scope of a 
Shakespeare but in his self-assigned limits he is only successful when his 
works spring from knowledge of that he attempts. His education then needs 
to be that of his own personality as an entity. He can bring meaning to a 
world that often seems meaningless to many of his fellows, he can freshen 
the imaginations of men and suggest to them the value of vitality with order 
and intensity with pattern. 
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FOR A TALL SON, ASLEEP 


Reserved young guest, so briefly lodged with me, 
Part of my consciousness till time shall end, 
How can I send forth, secure and free, 

Whom love’s most ardent wisdom would befriend? 


Take this untroubled dreaming, clear of woe; 
Too soon will day be breaking. 

Profundities of need I cannot know 

Wait on that waking. 


So dark a forest looms beyond your sleep; 
No mortal spell can light you through that wood— 
Only the spirit’s beacons, burning deep . . . 
Adventurer, say you have understood! 

FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


THE GUARDIAN 


He cautioned me behind a thought, 

A serpent-thought that crept 

Its slow way downward, down and inward 
To where I kept 


My store of pleasure; and fresh: delight 
Shimmered in the age-old wind 

Like leaves that camouflage gnarled fruit. 
I was aware of him 


“Off beyond the tall, wild grass, 
Beyond the fruit that bled 

A sweetness by the pressure of a snake! 
Then wings vanished, light fled; 


Under inner avalanchan loss 

I groped alone— 

O how helpless angels (even God!) can be 

When man would rather dash against a stone! 

WILLIAM PEFFLEY. 
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DISCOVERY 


I 


This morning at dawntide on my island, footprints in the sand 
That trampled my breath and held me in the water-grip of fear. 
The artistry of bone in the inconstant sand. Footprints! 

A Friday come on sealegs with Monday’s dry-marked tear. 

My fort of flesh is an island no more, no more 

And no more the wind of echoes whispers in my heart; 

No more the forest break that falls across my listening; 

No more the track of circles—the ending and the start. 

This day has brought strange fiction, burning as the sun. 


II 


The tide spills its question, exhausted on the sand, 
Along with the die of bone that will not wear an eye 
Or stare a happy seven. Who? And why? And who again— 
Break on the silence like the tyranny of a muted cry 
From the well of drowning dreams. 

There are footprints on my island, 
And none so cryptic as the heart that carves the hurried spear 
And waits for darkest night to sit in judgment on an hour 
Steeped in tomorrow as a blind and troubled seer; 
None so coded as the cry that finds a voice to curse 
The fossiled trough sipping the always of the sea. 


Ill 


Oh, many the loves that have come to me and left a sandaled print 
And I, shaping the triangle of my deaths into the far, far night 
Cry out for dawn and the blood light of my search. 
Oh, many loves have long since fled on waves of sight, 
Driven before the lidless moon; many loves have died 
On crossed Fridays while the lightning whimpered still 
And the clouds hung suspended as the fob of heaven. 
Many have fallen on this, my hunchback hill 
And many more will fali before the whimpered hush. 
Footprints! Hunger for the hounds that lead my hand; 
Thirst for their bugled cry. And silence for the treader of the calm 
Waiting, forever waiting, on the slowly melting sand. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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DIPTYCH 


I 
Treed 


At night (one reads) one thinks before a fire, 
Watching a fire die, alone with desire. 


Alone at least with his own private sounds 
Where all his memories are like the hounds 
That cannot reach the animal they tree— 
They cannot tear the flesh, nor taste the blood, 
Nor can they turn away and let it flee: 
They must flow round it, with their baying flood 
The air with all the passion of their chase. 
Sometimes I am among the hounds that cry, 
Sometimes I am the thing they tree, up high 
Where I must wait, no quick escape, and face 
My hungry hounds that haunt, and would rip me 
Asunder— 

Worst before dim firelight 
Alone, this thundershaken I must lie 
And wait, and know that neither dark nor bright 
Will bring relief to my mortality. 


II 

Homage 
My God, the bitter-tasting mouth was me, 
Myself the belling hounds, my life the tree, 
Mine then the lonely cry was meant to be, 
The long unhurrying chase. 

Let me taste gall, 

Make me say I am heartburn, God: God, call 


“Me—may I come to feel the tree, and fall 


(I know my cliffs of frightful fall) the deep 
Of my own mountains, but come the slow steep 


Climb of my ascent— 
These willed, I keep; 


This captived me at last has overthrown 
The rebel, can enjoy dominion: 


Homage I pay, my Lord, who now am free. 
R. J. SCHOECK. 
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WHEN YOU KNEEL 


Though you stand at the world’s bright rim 
uncurved by a single passion 

some moment will bend you, 

shake you as shifting land until you kneel 
and kneeling find an altar. 

Shored to the soul’s wide reach 

through mist of sorrow, fog of fear 

its shape will loom before you. 


Though you enter the orchard way 

the size of your footsteps shall not matter, 
gliding in deer-haste 

or plunging from the rolling way of a wave. 
The many-tongued wind keening against you 
cannot change your color 

nor chill you with power. 

In sunlight or shadow 

at ebbtide or washed in the fullness of high-reaching water 
time will hollow a place for your knees. 


To bend a knee once rigid 

is more than a graceful gesture. 

To veer from the rutted path of your thinking 
toward the promise of light 

is a growing vital as air. 


BERNICE AMES. 





Two Poems by Frances Higginson Savage : 


FROM A FIFTH STORY WINDOW 


Lean on this still with me and gaze 
With earth-accustomed sight 

On alien tree-tops leafy haze, 
Leveled at equal height. 
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See how no over-arching boughs 

Obscure a doubtful heaven; 

Like meadow-land where sheep might browse, 
Unequal tops lie even 


In calm perspective—stature, shade 
Diminished beyond menace. 

It is a view not unendowed 

With overtones of solace, 


As if we climbed above our woes, 
Vast looming at the start, 

To find the tallest of them grows 
No higher than the heart. 


WILD WISDOM 


Those raiders of your berry-patch, 
The swift of wing, the fleet of foot, 
Who, vanishing at your approach, 
Disdain your proffer of the fruit, 
Do not unreasonably spurn 

All invitation to return. 


It is adventure’s taste they seek, 

That wild, sweet tang of liberty 
Which they suspect all good things lack 
Unearned by intrepidity, 

Whose zest no license can distill. 

And there’s a subtler cause as well: 


The untamed boy and tameless bird, 
Who yield no jot to human love 

With debt implied, have both concurred 
That no man has the right to give 
Again what is already won 

Or sanction deeds in freedom done. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Trail a willow wand in the jeweled water, 
Bemused young daughter, 

And watch the clear drops bead its stem with light. 
Together we can wonder now and dream 

Beside this lucent stream 

While summer dapples us with dark and bright. 


Strange, how no actuality can lift the heart 

As does the sight 

Of truth’s frail counterpart, 

Reversed in light. 

See how the heaviest spire 

Trembles to tenuous grace, grows pure and cool, 
Held in the quiet shimmer of the pool .. . 

So all man’s love and art, 

The luminous, the blind, 

Is but a caught reflection of his mind. 


Extend the metaphor—and you and I 

Find each a place! 

For woman's oldest grace 

Mirrors love’s image tall that man may trace 
Potentials which her tenderness foresaw, 
Clean of all flaw 

But brave mortality. Her spirit’s pool 

Grows briefly beautiful, 

Cupping its depth of sky 

To measure manhood by. 


You are so near now to the heart’s emprise, 

Its time of song... 

Beside the bank, tree-shadows tremble long. 

See, through this patterned shade, the dancing coin 
Of sunlight on the river meet and join, 

As teasing bright 

As that divided truth which lovers know, 

Fusing, then fractured into shards of light. 


Joy be your supple garment, though you find 
The dream of love, plumed tapestry of need, 

















Presumes a grace too seldom reached in deed: 
Still do we draw man to the troubling breast 
He knows as rest. 


Love falters sometimes, but it has not failed; 
Perhaps it, too, 

Lives bravest in reflection. Such are you 

And all its happy fruit, warm images 

Of that most lone and wordless hope, impaled 
So briefly upon dust. The hour has swirled 

To separateness, time’s darker strategem, 

Yet integral as union—each empearled, 
Strange double blossom, on a single stem. 


Time yields no safeguard to its voyager: 
But yield to time a spirit still and clear, 

For so we can, 

Each in her fragile span, 

Learn of the dark, our very depths of night 
Waking a new dimension toward the light. 


The way is sun and shadow to the end... 
See how the waters curve around the bend 
Then lie, 

A tranquil mirror for the sky? 

So men and women try 

To lift their cloudy natures up to God, 
Their selfhood stretching thin 

To catch His brightness in. 


This I covet most for you, 
Whatever else you love or lack or do, 
This seeking for the Image of the True. 


Now has the westering sun 
Gathered the sky 

And gilded stream to one 
Democracy of gold. 

My day of love goes by, 

Its legend nearly told; 

With yours yet to unfold... 
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The wistfulness remains. 


Longing, swifter than pedestrian breath, 
Leans to its truth, the other side of death. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


ON THE DEATH OF A WOMAN GARDENER 


I 
The song is always late and drowned in words 
That flows, petaled with memory, toward the sea 
Where legions of pale riders charge a falling sky; 
The song is always tardy as this mended cry from me. 


II 
She would not have placed the word in the noon-stream 
Of her days—together with loving and the stroke of hand 
That told a flower’s quickened bloom or flew the autumn leaves 
Above their flame or traced the threads of life in sand. 
For her the adjectives were few and bled from earth. 
And song? Song was the wind’s as the sun’s was fire 
And rhyme was thirsting night soaking up the day, : 
And the dome of sky with a flaming spire 
Pointing the prayer of tomorrow to pleading sight. 





Ill 
Now she has gone like yesterday across a graying plain 
With all the twice-told tales and early: sorrows | 
Heavy as a cross and demanding the broken cadence of pain. f 
Now she has gone Ophelia-like into the brook of time. 
Behind her, the fallen monument of work undone 
Reminds the townsmen of a loss measured by an idle word 
Or a careless glance for the tired and bended one 
Now tall as all eternity. 
IV 
The song is always late and bears a faded wreath— 
The zeroed memory that wears a throat of granite, pale 
As ash and silent as the cold. Tomorrow, the hands of another 
And a cloud like a slowly drifting sail 
Before a sightless eye. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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Two Poems by Etta May Van Tassel 
THE RAGS OF CINDERELLA 


Prepare a place for Longing, as an honored guest; 
Give her fire and candle, bed and bowl. 

She may be the masked princess of your highest quest, 
Or the tattered Cinderella of the soul. 


She will enter rudely, ignoring your polite 
Murmurings of time and circumstance. 

She will bring terror and the wildness of night— 
But Heaven will disturb you in her glance. 


You will not sleep soundly, with her beneath your roof: 
Restless is the house that she bides in. 

Though she but sit brooding, silent and aloof, 

She will make you dream of sainthood—or of sin. 


Then put away complacency, carpet-slippers, book: 
Now you will have need of none of these. 

Enchanted by the princess, and humbled by her look, 
You may scale the heavenly mountains on your knees. 


Or, bewitched by the beggar-maid beyond your own door, 
Beyond the fear of evil and the cost, 

You may find yourself standing where no man has stood before, 
In the vile, Avernian kingdom of the lost. 


O, prepare a place for Longing! But consider well, 
Before you give her welcome, bed and bowl: 

The rags of Cinderella may be the garb of Hell— 
Or the sudden gown of glory for the soul. 


THE ONE WHO IS TOO TALL 


O heaven-wide and welcoming, 

The Portals of your Love arise, 
Arching, in Advent, over the lost world! 
But on this Eve, this blessed Night, 
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Under the young moon’s crescent, 
Curved like a cradle, 
Under the Star, 


Your Door, 

Lonely in the stony hills of Bethlehem, 
Shrinks to child’s size; 

Becomes, O little Lord, so low, 

Only a child can enter. 


Only a child. 

Beloved, shall it be, that of the throng, 
Humble of heart and sorrowful for sin— 
Children, indeed— 

Drawn by the Star to find You, 

There shall be one who is too tall? 


One too tall and adult in his pride, 

To stoop so low? 

One too blind with learning to accept 
So simple and so stark a Paradox; 
Who longs to join—yet will not join— 
That immemorial rush of eager feet 
Storming Your Stable? 


If it be so, Beloved, then— 

While all the airy universes cing, 
And all the sober constellations reel 
With: “Gloria!” 

And even the cattle kneel— 

Will the hard heart break? 


Or will it ache 

The old, despairing, intellectual “No!” 
Out of the dark night of arrogance, 
On and on and on, 

Through yet another Christmas? 


O Majesty, in utter helplessness! 
Omnipotence made small! 
O Infant Lord—and Maker of us all— 























Who said: “Except you shall become as little children 
You shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven”— 
Comfort the lonely one outside Your Door. 

Pity the proud child, 

Who will not be a child. 

Have mercy on the one who is too tall. 


Three Poems by James Edward Tobin 
PUDDING STONES 


Some men plough sterile pastures, coulters scarred 
By gravestone-roots of time, petrified years, 
Scratching the coulee with lime-blunted knives, 
Harvesting glacier lanes and pudding stones; 
They seek to mend a goblet with a shard 

Of splintered tears; to trim with broken shears 
The raveled edges of their stolid lives: 

As leaderless as locusts, dull as drones. 


VELVET CHAIN 


Doctrine is danger, fetters, to a fool. 

Confused, he sniffs at dogma as a snare; 
Avoiding spoor of certainty as hound 

And hunter’s foot; shocked by the lifeless glare 
Of self at mirrored self in shallow pool; 
Frightened by formlessness, draggled by brier. 
The curious eye may yet light on desire, 

Captive to freedom, calm, assurance-bound. 


hod 


CHEERFUL DEW 


Where wisdom walks, the path is cheerful dew, 
The petals’ scent is ointment to the mind, 

The vines spill purple from their tendriled spires, 
The insatiate eye is soothed with healing hue, 
The reaching ear throbs with harmonic fires, 
The palate with fat grapes of words is wined. 
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THE INNOCENT THRONE 
(for the Ordination of my brother; June, 1955) 


I 


Phililp, since all is summed in you, 
I am a wastrel of fair words 
to send them loud and purposeless 


all frantic as a cage of birds. 


Possessing not my heart, my voice, 

they fret the lovely, listening day: 

then do not heed them. My word for you 
no word of mine will ever say. 


II 
My living memories arise 
suddenly as those boughs our boyhood grew: 
challenge and portent. 
Who dares climb 

the stallion tree furiously striding heaven, | 
and ride, ride, beautifully to subdue, i 
to match, to curb? 

Or diminished in Sunday twilight 
what clean young figure, innoocent of blood, 
dares with his cape the avalanche, the horn? 





My nightmare passes and the sweet day dawns. 


But Christ, to what have You brought him? he rides now 
the bleeding horn: he hangs from the furious bough. 


Ill 


Games were marvelous. To pretend king 

set heart nobly on edge, gave the stick of sword 
a superb damascan ring. And what more 

could ten of the uncertain clock bring, awry, 
authoritarian, than neighborhood children crying 
hail, all hail, than passage to an innocent throne | 
and dragon years all slain? 

Folded the crown in dust | 
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these twenty years: never an inquiry 
the old air forms: wears he still at breast the heart 
once at ten of clock, redressed our wrongs? 


Now all the bells of heaven seize the sweet tale: 
the young heart, the pretend, were true: all hail! 


IV 
At play on summer’s stream, they watched 
paper boats, trees, themselves, flowering 
in underwater light: and stretching a hand 
to greet the stranger, found and lost 
his shy image forever. 


Then a cloud stole its wavering sun away 

and downstream the logged boats limped into evening. 
But where had the game fled, the shouts 

that scattered waters swifter than white flocks? 


A first star knew, that could see for miles 

the ins and outs of this most secret water— 

where it wore proudly at breast the childrens’ faces 
never to change, with no disfiguring tear 

and all their songs carefully folded in echo. 


V 
Hide and seek, and dangerous twilight 
stands with the lurking and lovely brother 


who in a corner east of the new moon 
is wound in such a spell, suddenly one stops 


short of touch or shout. O is it time 
that grows his shadow to an angry sky 


or takes him suddenly by hair of head 
to the immeasurable treetop, or swings him 


over a wall no love shall clamber? 


Blind, count ten at the wall, and go 
afraid and tiptoe under conniving trees: 
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he is here, he is there:— 
Heart, he is nowhere. 


But age will show him, a sudden flare 
lighting the sudden stranger. 


VI 


Now and again, apart in courageous 
imagining, we wheeled upon the dark 
and dealt with those tremendous cowards, 
creating a charmed island for meek men 


in a dangerous circle, with a sword chanting. 
Again, we had merely to step on shore 

and the first drum of a foot would send 

tide and his dragon sliding back. 


Knowledge was not in the mind: it was approach 
slowly, watch from shelter, capture. 

Knowledge raised its own device, gave the lie 

to appearance, stood on the slain evil 





heard secret heartbeat: or east of sun 
standing, or west of moon, snapped the spells 
that had wound men arrogantly in toils 


or bending over a flower in the hand | 
t 


and given bestial forms to beauty. 
It was good, turning quietly to slumber 
to bid stars be wakeful, to bid one’s dreams 
create straightway a marvelous morning. 


Vil 


A son’s identity can startle 
even the mother, upon whose limbs, upon whose life 

this child has clung. He has stepped out of her 

as image from its mirror, has danced before her 


figures of her own grave and watchful will: 
in the secret house of each, the other dwells: 
she has walked easily into her child’s eyes. 
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Then on a day, that subdued and smiling pulse 
grows brutal, grows tragic, snatches his heart away. 
What has befallen him? thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing. A stranger suddenly 
stands at her door. 

O has love grown, built up 
her lintel to his height, heart to his heart’s 
new mystery, that she can bid him welcome? 


Vill 
To every day, like a creator I bring dawn. 


When my Host, my Lord, goes up: up goes the sun 

and spirited birds start, and men afield or factory, 

and supernatural spring, under glacier ages long 

flows again in the underground vein, grows in green song: 


in stony and desert soil the tender new flowers 
hear His call, raise tendrils to His embrace: 


how He pours all heaven into blind eyes with a look 
and the astounded dead stand up with a canticle: 


stand high, Sun, in perpetual noon nailed to our day 
raining nourishment and youth from the axel tree: 
to Whom laborious men may come in any season 
and climb, and taste your unimaginable Fruit. 


IX 


Mornings when I lift the Cup, it is north, east, 

west, south it goes. I have made on the old vitiate air 

suddenly a green cross, running sap, smelling spring, the new leaves 
freshly hacked. And in my book 

the red print cries: Now drink! 


O I close eyes, 
in a great leap close out nineteen hundred years, 
choirs and raging dawns, my own face and name. 


I am prostrate as Mary where the Spirit befell her 
to bear Him to this, to stand under nail and thorn. 
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But I stand with her, eyes to His living eyes: 
or lunging like that lancer, with a huge breath 
steel myself to drink at His infinite Heart. 


xX 


I remember too a Quebec roadside, the crucifix 
raised crude as life among farming people, 
its shadow creeping, dawn and twilight, over their lives. 


Among wains, haycocks and men it moved like a savior: 

so old, so scored by their winters, it had been staked out 
perhaps by a band of ruffians on first Good Friday: 

the way it endured, time would have bruised his fist in striking it. 


What time had done—breaking the bones at knee and wrist, 
washing the features blank as quarry stone, 
turning the legs to spindles, stealing the eyes— 


was only to plant forever its own great gesture 
deeper in furrow, heave it high above oaktops. 


Where time had done his clumsy worst, cracking its heart, 

hollowing its breast inexorably; he opened this Burning-glass 

to hold the huge landscape: crops, houses, and men, in Its fire. 
DANIEL J. BERRIGAN, S.J. 


FIRST SIGHT 


Out of the wind you came to me, 
Beloved, by chance, | 
Impaling my destiny 
With a single glance. ; 

f 





Formality rent her veil 
With too sudden grace 
To show an indescribably ' 
Radiant face... i 


And I must yet explain 
This ancient mystery— 
That makes the stricken heart 
So blinded now to see! 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULI. 
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A LETTER TO PAUL CLAUDEL 


March 25, 1955. 


IR—It is thirty-five years that I have been reading your poetry, and I 
have always read and re-read it with an admiration which is a compli- 
ment to you. I have also expressed compliments to you out loud, but they 
were not for you to hear and to be pleased or displeased by, but for others 
to hear, in order that they might turn to what you had written. To tell 
the truth, it was not the time—when you were with us bodily on this earth 
—to compliment you to your face, for I did not wish to embarrass you by 
making you wonder how rude you would have to be in order not to be 
carried away by flattery. I did not want to have you think that I thought 
you liked adulation—as you thought Victor Hugo did. But now when 
things are changed, and when you are changed, and have no fear of being 
taken for a “man of letters” it is high time that I complimented you to your 
face in a letter, written to you alone. 

There were those who told you, Sir, when you were in the Diplomatic 
Service, or even in the French Academy, and still standing four-square 
among us, that you had written a play Le Soulier de Satin, which would 
cause you to be remembered forever and ever like Homer and Dante. I 
do not know who is going to do the remembering here in our world from 
now on, but I do not think that, if you are remembered, it will be for this 
special play, or for any other one play, or for any one poem. What you 
have startled us by, and elated us by, and invigorated us by, is the ring of 
your voice—not your voice as a diplomat but as a poet. It is a voice we 
have not been used to in poets. It is grim, lacrime, yet guttural with an 
indomitable joy. It is as clear and emphatic as a hammer on an anvil. This 
voice is in all your poetry. It ennobles your plays, even if some of those 
plays do not show you an expert playwright, or even one who wants to be 
such. It gives an integrity to all your verse. It is so unforgettable that it 
makes all you have written unforgettable. 

I cannot expect, Sir, that you are very much aware of this voice. You 
did not choose it. It was given to you. It was a part of you. Accordingly, 
I speak to you as if I knew more about it than you. 

With this voice, which can be called violent, you can put violence in its 
place. I remember how you described the flaying of Saint Bartholomew: 
On n’a pas mutilé Barthélamy et nulles des deux mains 

ne lui manque. 
On n’a pas lié les pieds de l’Apétre, on ne lui a pas 
coupé la langue. 
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On I’a tiré de son fourreau courere comme un sabre et 
lon a mis au vent— 


With this voice you can mock at what is hollow without being cynical, 
for there is in it an undertone, perfectly evident and blurting out here and 
there, a confidence in God and a gratitude to Him for being alive. It enabled 
you to write, in a poem during the First World War—in a poem called 
La Messe La-Bas—that Europe was a place which found things not going 
fast enough and had therefore gone to war, and not been bitter or pessi- 
mistic, for you added that the war itself was a “great co-operative bent on 
destroying everything other than God.” 

With this voice which delights in demolishing what is false, how deli- 
cate you can be with what is fragile, and precious. I thank you for describ- 
ing how the frost under “your feet cried out like crystal” as you walked the 
earth one day when the year was young, when it was the Epiphany. 

With this voice you were able to speak of the drama caused by Love 
and our loves as it has not been spoken of since Dante. With it you were 
able to depict unflinchingly the power of a man’s love for a woman and at 
the same time the even more tremendous Love of God’s Mercy. Who could 
but you with ordinary words put into poetry, French poetry, the tenor and 
beauty of sacrifice. Your plays may not continue to be acted tomorrow, 
but they will be read for generations for the sonorous accents of real agony 
that they contain. 

With your voice you have been able to speak of saints as I had never 
expected to hear them spoken of. Your Twelve Apostles in the book called 
Corona Benignitati Anni Dei are in poetry—what the Middle Ages never 
put into poetry, but only into painting. I have never gotten over your de- 
scription of the net thrown out by Saint Andrew. It fell on the waves like 
a “storm of lead,” then its line grew taut till it was stiff as steel. And he 
and his brother Peter pulled, and suddenly “the great pouch of the net 
appeared, teeming with living things that boil.” I cannot translate what you 
said into English, but I can remember what you said. I am still excited. 

I compliment you on this voice of yours. I praise the courage that you 
had in keeping it, and in not adopting one of those voices which were con- 
sidered poetic when you were young. They were the voices of languor, and 
of boredom, and of despair, and of make-believe. Had you adopted them, 
you might have been famous sooner, but also forgotten much sooner. I 
admire not only your voice, but your doggedness. You were an optimist 
because you expected little. I think of you when I read a line which you 
wrote in your poem about Philip, the Apostle: Mais l’homme qui n’espére 
rien est un terrible optimiste. Your most sincere admirer,—Daniel Sargent. 
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Book Reviews 
COMPREHENSIVE AND DISCERNING 


Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of Catholic Poets, with a New Supplement by 
James Edward Tobin. Doubleday & Co., Image Books Division, Garden 
City, N.Y. $1.25. 

The compiler’s preface is so sound and authoritative an introduction to 
this admirably revised edition that little can be added or subtracted by way 
of critical comment. The one point of possible disagreement is apt to be 
with Dr. Tobin’s modest observation that the book is destined to serve 
rather than to create an audience. There can be no doubt that the audience 
drawn to Catholic poetry by Joyce Kilmer’s original collection in 1917 
and loyally maintained on the basis of supplements added by the late 
Shaemas O’Sheel will not only be served but greatly augmented as a result 
of the comprehensive and discerning repletion with which Dr. Tobin has 
now enriched it. Contributing to such an assurance is the attractive and 
inexpensive form in which the anthology appears for the first time between 
paper covers as a bright addition to the Image Book series currently being 
brought out under the Doubleday imprint. Both the new format and the 
ingredient it offers are handsomely justified. 

As the preface points out, the volume “brings together old names and 
new. No omissions from or additions to Kilmer’s original selections have 
been made in reprinting the first unit; here are his friends and favorites as 
he noted them in 1917.” Generous, even eloquent, in his recognition of 
the debt which Catholics owe to the Rainbow Division hero of World War 
I as a poetic discoverer and pioneer, Dr. Tobin keenly and clearly evaluates 
that debt in the aspect of new generations whose poetry has flowered from 
the literary soil that Kilmer fertilized by his genius and enthusiasm. “Be- 
cause he had been enthusiastic,” notes Dr. Tobin, “people read the writers 
he championed . . . many came to write poems and more came to read 
them ... a score of Catholic magazines have willingly and eagerly fostered 
poetry during the past forty years. . . . Also in this period the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America was born, whose own magazine devoted en- 
clusively to the interests of poetry, SPIRIT, has offered a continuously 
effective medium to exciting creations. ... More than 75 of the poets in the 
present Supplement have published individual volumes, and 30 can boast 
of more than one.” 

Readers of SPIRIT may well be proud of the recognition accorded 
them in this volume. To say that “every Catholic poet of any importance 
of the last hundred years is represented in the more than 500 poems in- 
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cluded in this book” is a sweeping statement, but informed students of 
Catholic poetry will be disinclined to cavil at it. Through this supplement, 
Dr. Tobin has added luster to Joyce Kilmer’s name, to Catholic letters, 
and to his own well-established reputation as a judge of literary values. 
The new writers he herein champions will also be read—C. J. L. 


AND YOU’LL LOVE PHYLLIS 


The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley, by Phyllis McGinley. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.00. 

When the poet loses his sense of humor, he becomes turgid. These Love 
Letters are the specific for poetic melancholia in any literary pharmacopoeia. 
If it was true of Thomas Bailey Aldrich that “he was perfect in little things, 
but perfection is not a little thing,” then it is equally true of Phyllis McGin- 
ley that she is humorous about light things, but humor is not a light thing. 
Phyllis is humble before her “betters” (poets), she tells us, but then her 
betters would do well to humble themselves before Phyllis. With her 
there is no gloom. Even for the foibles of her favorite saints (one must 
first have foibles to be a saint), her witty brickbats are gentle puffs of 
delightful rhyme. Saint Bridget would give everything away: 

Her father’s gold, 

Her grandsire’s dinner, 

She’d hand to cold 

And hungry sinner; 

Give wine, give meat, 

No matter whose; 

Take from her feet 

The very shoes, 

And when her shoes had gone to others, 
Fetch forth her sister’s and her mother’s. . . . 


She loves Philip Neri, Thomas More, Martin of Tours, and is harsh on 
Saint Jerome: 


But he swelled men’s minds 
With a Christian leaven. 

It takes all kinds 

To make a Heaven. 


Even the Saints leve Phyllis McGinley. 
Poets must have a love for language, and few of them love it so much 


as Phyllis. She mothers it, shapes it, occasionally spanks it, rarely scolds it, 
but always is its gentle master. She never trembles before the consequences 
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of haughty words who proclaim they have no brother (or sister) rhyme. 
Dilatory in his correspondence was Richard Brinsley Sheridan (“Perhaps 
the literary man I most admire among my betters”) : 
The post came in. He let it lie. 
(All this his biographers agree on.) 
Especially he did not reply 
To things that had R.S.V.P. on. 
Sometimes for months he dropped no lines 
To dear ones, or sent Valentines. . . 


In “Season at the Shore” it’s sand: 


In the elmy street, 
On the lawny acre; 
Glued to the seat 
Of the Studebaker; 


Wrapped in the folds of the Wall Street Journal; 
Damp sand, dry sand, 
Sand eternal. 


When I shake my garments at the Lord’s command, 
What will I scatter in the Promised Land? 


Sand. 


Phyllis McGinley loves even serious things. For some “In Praise of 
Diversity,” the Phi Betta Kappa Poem (Columbia University, 1953) will 
be the highlight: 


Praise what conforms and what is odd, 
Remembering, if the weather worsens 
Along the way, that even God 
Is said to be three separate Persons. 
Then upright or upon the knee, 
Praise Him that by His courtesy, 
For all our prejudice and pains, 
Diverse His Creature still remains. 


“The Doll House” is our favorite, a beautiful delicate thing that any poet 
can justly envy. Let’s trust that a purse-pinching anthologist (or publisher ) 
will not discard it because of its eighty-six lines. 

Love Letters is a refreshing event in poetry publishing. Phyllis is no 
sophisticate, no poseur, no reformer; her poetic vision is 20-20 without 
astigmatism. Her faculty for poetic incision is most akin to Emily Dickinson 
(Phyllis would disclaim this), but with relaxation and wit, and the differ- 
ence between the gardens in Amherst and the modernity of suburbia. Poets 
all, and readers of poetry, take Love Letters on your vacation. You'll love 
Phyllis—James P. Walsh. 
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A WAR POET CONFUSED, BITTER 


Selected Poems, by Randall Jarrell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 

Randall Jarrell is the greatest of the poets of World War II, perhaps the 
greatest war poet of all time. His spattered, barbed, burning lines have the 
sharp salt of bitter blood, the intense irony, the anguished anger of man 
looking in a broken mirror at a missing face. The range is far more 
horizoned than the no man’s land of Sassoon, the impact far more subcuta- 
neous than the gaping wounds of Wilfred Owen. Nowhere else are there so 
many examples of uplifted hatred: the heads-and-tails of “Siegfried’”— 
“Your world at last; you have tasted your own blood,” and of “New 
Georgia”—"“Who fights for his own life / Loses, loses. I have killed for my 
world, and am free”; the loneliness of “Lullaby”—“lied to like a child, 
cursed like a beast,” and of “Mail Call”—‘“The soldier simply wishes for 
his name”; annihilation on a beachhead, in “Port of Embarkation’”—“Their 
little bones (the coral of the histories) / Foam . . . into victories” and in 
“The Range in the Desert”—“The lizard’s tongue licks angrily / The shat- 
tered membranes of the fly”; horror in “A Camp in the Prussian Forest”— 
“Here men were drunk like water, burnt like wood,” and “Protocols” (per- 
haps the most frightening poem in the book )—‘“There was a smoke stack, 
. .. It was a factory, I think”; the unforgettable graves of children: of the 
bombed dead—"“Come to the stone and tell me why I died” and of the still 
living corpse in “The Truth’—“I got everything wrong”; and the familiar 
“Losses”—“In bombers named for girls, we burned / The cities we had 
learned about in school.” 

It is a commonplace to say that the sensitive, of whatever profession, 
suffers from such experiences; a psychological fact that some never escape 
such nightmares. Jarrell is aware of this; in what is almost a postscript he 
writes: “Underneath the picture [of a soldier] there is written, about his 
life, his death, or his war: It is the dream from which no one wakes.” Per- 
haps one cannot insist on calling this an autobiographical admission; un- 
happily, however, it fits with painful aptness. No one can write that Jarrell 
is the greatest poet to emerge from World War II; he is still there—over 
Hamburg or Dresden, next to POW camps or Dachau, on a limping de- 
stroyer in the Pacific or at a tense base in Britain to which only one bomber 
has come home. He sees the finger of whitecaps on the ocean or the touch 
of white snow soothing a blackened trench—until he gags in his realiza- 
tion that the whiteness is that of drifted bones. 

Such moods are proper in the last third of the volume—the entire book 
contains a choice of some ninety poems from four former books, many re- 
written or touched up, plus two new poems. They are also effective com- 
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panions of the angry satire of “Money,” “The Blind Sheep,” and a few 
others. But they ebb too often, and too muddily, into the earlier pages. The 
poet is too preoccupied with death and pessimism; the first pages have all 
the drugging dullness of a modern defeatist novel, the dry desert of a 
Tennessee Williams play; there are no heroes, almost no hope. The bat- 
tered, broken emotions—lastingly maimed by war—are tied to Titan 
punishment, writhing like Prometheus from an eagle’s claw, shuddering 
like Loki from the poison’s drip. They join a mind, confused, bitter, dark, 
torn, trembling. 

Enslaved footsteps plod from poem to poem: “And yet, the ways we 
miss our lives are life”; “a wandering light / Is kindled for the mourner, 
man”; “Living is more dangerous than anything: / It is terrible to be alive”; 
“Behind everything there is always / The unknown unwanted life”; “If we 
find Swann’s / Way better than our own . . . trading another’s sorrows for 
our own”; “Man is born in chains, and everywhere we see him dead”; 
“When I wake up I think: It’s dark today”; “Day and Night met in the 
twilight by your tomb / And shot craps for you; ... you can’t move... . / 
You're fast asleep, you're fast asleep.” 

Again it may be straining too far to attribute autobiography to such 
lonely emptiness—since the mourning is proper to the characters who are 
“lost in the sound / Of degradation and of agony”—but the echo persists. 
It is present in the pitiful atheist of “The Night before the Night before 
Christmas”—a sort of New Masses cantata, dated 1934, when the world 
was twisted by economic sciatica and the poet was twenty; it is seen in the 
odd anti-creation, anti-redemption spirit of “In the Ward”; it speaks clearly 
in the denial of Providence by the war-widow of “Burning the Letters”; it 
is sensed in “A Game of Salzburg,” which records the game where a child 
says, “Here I am,” and the grown-up answers, with “resolving, conclusive 
tone,” “There you are’—the poem ending “In anguish, in expectant accept- 
ance, / The world whispers Hier bin 7’,” and Jarrell’s note explains: “if there 
could be a conversation between the world and God, this would be it.” 

But there is hope for future poems (even the word is used once here), 
poems in which the intense heat of the war elegies may temper steel for 
better purposes. Perhaps there is even a hint in the last lines of “Le Poéte 
Contumace”: 


His lamp went out. He opened the window. 

The sun was rising. He looked at his letter, 
Laughed and tore it up... . The little white pieces 
Seemed, through the fog, a flight of gulls. 


—James Edward Tobin. 
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WHETHER A LEAF OR A DIAMOND 


Words in the Wilderness, by Sister Claude of Jesus, S.N.J.M. New York: 
McMullen Books. $2.00. 

Sister Claude’s new book is an anthology of leaves and snowflakes— 
observations of the heart’s intricacies and nature’s simplicities. She is sensi- 
tive alike to changing seasons and changing moods, and has accomplished 
a small miracle in making the emotions of a nun come to life without a 
trace of self-conscious coyness. Rain is a favorite symbol, especially suc- 
cessful in the deft sonnet “Rainy Night,” in which frolicking street lamps 
grow giddy in a storm — an effective touch of surrealism, and nature’s own 
at that. 

There is now and then a hint of Emily Dickinson in these minute 
symbols — leaf, snow-flake, rain-drop — sometimes humorously employed, 
as in “Winter Psalm”: 





Bits of snow are flaked up high, 
they glorify God, and so do I! 


And in “The Houred Time”, Sister Claude exhorts the day: 


O Day be daring: sharing the flaming sky; 
this is your hour of life before you die. 
This couplet also invokes the wistful irony of cloistered Emily; it is not the 
irony that kills, but at least it never cloys. 
The slight poem “Renunciation” treats of human parting in very human 
terms, and then retrieves the tragedy with wit “made perfect in infirmity”: 
With tear-drops light as April rain 
we found the lamp to laughter; 


and only God knew what we left 
for He was following after. 


The title of the book implies the poet’s traditional difficulty of imposing 
order upon chaos, whether his materials are those of time or of eternity. 
My favorite poem— “The Choice” — analyzes this difficulty in precise 
terms, reminding us that no choice is easy, and concluding: 

See the void filled with the thought of You 

veined through with love 

like the dawn sky with day 

and say: My choice is you, 

come and away! 





The dark in dimensioned gloom 
will cleave to the cloying space, 
flayed with the fire of choice 

in man’s uplifted face! 
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These few lines say much for poets as well as for the rest of humanity, and 
they have a masculine defiance which is appealingly at odds with much of 
the saccharinity emanating from the poetry of nuns. Like Sister Madaleva’s 
familiar poem about Rahab the harlot, this one suggests that women, in or 
out of religious habits, are capable of dealing with duality and complexity 
in a way worthy to be called art. 

However, the very strength of this poem implies the weakness, or really 
the slightness, of many of the others. Evaluation is impossible, for this 
reason: obviously a diamond weighs more, and endures longer, than a leaf 
or a snow-flake — but what of that? All are facets of God’s pied beauty, 
and after all diamonds do not transfigure a grimy world as the first snowfall 
does; diamonds do not charm us with variability, as a leaf does. Sister 
Claude’s leaves contain a diamond here and there —’Possession” and the 
subtly sophisticated “Charivari” are two others, I think —and for most 
poets, this is enough. — Bette Richart. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mattapan, Miss. 


To the Editor—I know it is a little late for comment on the January issue, 
but I should like to say a word or two about it. The editorial was, of 
course, an unhappy one—I mean in its substance. I would not have bothered 
mentioning the case of Mr. X. It was interesting, perhaps, from the stand- 
point of getting some insight into a type of contributor, or would-be con- 
tributor. But as for the rest of it, I should only put it down as one of the 
many occupational hazards that befall the average editor. Now I would 
not want you to think that what I am about to say is in any way patronizing, 
or condescending, or an attempt to pour oil on the troubled editorial waters. 

Actually, I had been thinking of this quite some time before reading 
your editorial: that we all of us (as contributors) have at one time or an- 
other become, shall we say, discomforted with our several editors. But I 
wonder how many of us have ever thanked amy editor for having saved us 
from the printed embarrassment of what might have been half a poem, or 
half a story, or a poorly developed review. I say this most seriously, for 
any writer who is concerned, as he should be, with the integrity of his art 
ought to at least recognize the fact that fairly often it is the constructive 
suggestion or the further discipline imposed on us by a perceptive editor, 
which finally brings many a poem or story or article into being. Of course, 
the integrity of the editor is at stake, too—and I have a notion that nothing 
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pleases an editor more than to receive a work that seems to him completely 
natural in every way, that is to say, in its ultimate form. 

Again on the January SPIRIT, I only want to mention what I consider 
to be a very fine and very beautiful poem—lI mean the one by John Duffy, 
C.SS.R.—"Ascension from the Deep.” Surely we are in the midst of the 
flowering of Catholic poetry in America. I was about to say “renaissance,” 
but we are not, in fact, re-awakening a previously attained condition; rather, 
as I have said, it seems the flowering of Catholic poetry itself. But all of 
this properly requires an essay, not a letter. 

In the SPIRIT editorial for March I was particularly pleased with that 
part where you tell of Robert Graves and his comments on those “un- 
poets” who set the fashions, or more specifically, “control the fashions in 
poetry.” I hold that view very strongly, and have often thought of doing a 
piece on “Criticism as Propaganda.” Those articulate critics who dominate 
the quarterlies, and who even venture out now and then into the weeklies 
and monthlies, seem to have a way of perpetuating their own viewpoints to 
the exclusion of any other possible viewpoint. They form coteries and 
cliques, which in themselves are harmful to the condition of poetry. A 
Leader amongst them will trumpet Cummings and immediately all the 
others fall into line trumpeting Cummings. And most of them become 
apers simply because they do not want to become unfashionable, or because 
they do not want to be left out in the intellectual cold. It is unfair, perhaps, 
to single out Cummings; he has written poems that for purity of lyricism 
need not, or should not, have to be defended. I only offer his name in the 
possibility of a reputation which is far in excess of actual accomplishment, 
and the excess wholly due to irresponsible critical acclaim. 

It would seem to boil down to this—that the “best” poets are those who 
get the most publicity. For example, let’s go to the other end of the scale 
and see how this works. I wish I could make myself heard when I complain 
of the shameful neglect of Robert P. Tristram Coffin in the so-called best 
anthologies—I am thinking especially of the Oscar Williams’ Little Treasury 
series. You can always find Ezra Pound and “Winter is icumen in, / Lhude 
sing Goddamm,” and the unintelligible Cantos. But you can never find 
the wonderful lucidity of re-created experience that is Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. Dylan Thomas died with a flourish of trumpets, and I would not 
deny him that. But why should we bury a fine New England poet in the 
potter’s field of critical neglect? 

I have often thought that the terms Great Poet, Major Poet, Minor 
Poet were rather useless, and that there were only good or bad poems. Even 
the New Criticism would seem to support this view with its insistence on 
the poem as a unique entity in itself. And yet we cannot altogether cut off 
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the poet from the poem. Perhaps that is why we must continue to put out 
Catholic anthologies. In a secular world, secular poetry will prevail. (I 
know the Art-must-not-be-hampered boys will scream, but why should so- 
called artistic freedom be allowed to say Anything any more than academic 
freedom should be allowed to teach Anything). For example, no Catholic 
anthology could possibly include some of the very obscene poems of E. E. 
Cummings that are printed in The Oxford Book of American Verse. And 
yet this highly praised anthology does not contain one line of Thomas 
Merton. 

However far I may have wandered, this all ties back to what Mr. Graves 
was saying about those who control the fashions in poetry. Perhaps in some 
future day when clarity has gained the ascendancy in poetry, we may be 
reading names that are practically unknown in fashionable circles today. 

You might have read Mr. J. Donald Adam’s column in which he quoted 
from Tocqueville’s Democracy in America: “I had rather that the language 
should be made hideous with words imported from the Chinese, the Tartars 
or the Hurons than that the meaning of a word in our own language 
should become undeterminate.” That states the case clearly enough. 

As for “obscurity” in poetry, I should have to take much more time 
than I can afford—for one must take particular pains to be clear about 
obscurity. Generally, however, I would say that John P. Sisk in America 
(May 1, 1954) has offered a very perceptive and common-sense view of 
the matter—Thomas P. McDonnell. 


Goffstown, N. H. 
To the Editor—At last I have a subscription to SPIRIT of my very own. 
The letters, editorial and, most of all, the poems seem to speak as directly to 
my soul as any human voice to my ear. I use them in my English classes 


with more visible advantage than hours of textbook work. . . —Mother 
Mary St. George, R.J.M. 


NOTES 


The Index to Volume XXI is now ready. A copy may be obtained on 
written request and remittance of ten cents. 


The Editors would appreciate donations of copies of the Volume XX, 
January, 1954, and Volume XXI, March, 1954. The available supply of 
these two issues is practically exhausted and there is a need to hold those 
we have for bound volumes. 
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